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A SUMMER'S DAY 



THE Summer's put the idy in 
My head that I'm a boy again ; 
And all around's so bright and gay 
I want to put my team away, 
And jest git out whare I can lay 
And soak my hide full of the day ! 
But work is work, and must be done — 
Yit, as I work, I have my fun. 
Jest fancyin' these furries here 
Is childhood's paths onc't more so dear :- 



A summer's day 



And as I walk through medder-lands. 

And country lanes, and swampy trails 
Whare long bullrushes bresh my hands ; 

And, tilted on the ridered rails 

Of deadnin' fences, "Old Bob White" 
Whissels his name in high delight, 
And whirrs away. I wunder still 
Whichever way a boy's feet will — 
Whare trees has fell, with tangled tops 

Whare dead leaves shakes, I stop fer breth, 
Heerin' the acorn as it drops — 

H'istin' my chin up still as deth, 
And watchin' clos't, with upturned eyes. 
The tree where Mr. Squirrel tries 
To hide hisse'f above the limb. 
But lets his own tale tell on him. 
I wunder on in deeper glooms — 

Git hungry, hearin' female cries 
From old farm-houses, whare perfumes 

Of harvest dinners seems to rise 
And ta'nt a feller, hart andl brane. 
With memories he can't explane; 

I wunder through the underbresh, 

Whare pig-tracks, pintin* to'rds the crick, 
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A summer's day 



Is picked and printed in the fresh 

Black bottom-lands, like wimmern pick 
Theyr pie-crusts with a fork, some way. 
When bakin' fer camp-meetin' day. 
I wunder on and on and on, 
Tel my gray hair and beard is gone, 
And ev'ry wrinkle on my brow 
Is rubbed clean out and shaddered now 
With curls as brown and fare and fine 
As tenderls of the wild grape-vine 
That ust to climb the highest tree 
To keep the ripest ones fer me. 
I wunder still, and here I am 
Wadin' the ford below the dam— 
The worter chucklin' round my knee 

At hornet-welt and bramble-scratch, 
And me a-slippin' 'crost to see 

Ef Tyner's plums is ripe, and size 
The old man's wortermelon-patch. 

With juicy mouth and drouthy eyes. 
Then, after sich a day of mirth 
And happiness as worlds is wurth — 
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A SUMMERS DAY 

So tired that heaven seems nigh about,- 
The sweetest tiredness on earth 

Is to git home and flatten out — 
So tired you can't lay flat enugh, 
And sorto' wish that you could spred 
Out like molasses on the bed. 
And jest drip off the aidges in 
The dreams that never comes again. 



AN OLD FRIEND 



HEY, Old Midsummer I are you here again, 
With all your harvest-store of olden joys, — 
Vast overhanging meadow-lands of rain, 
And drowsy dawns, and noons when golden grain 

Nods in the sun, and lazy truant boys 
Drift ever listlessly adown the day, 
Too full of joy to rest, and dreams to play. 



AN OLD FRIEND 

The same old Summer, with the same old smile 
Beaming upon us in the same old way 

We knew in childhood! Though a weary while 

Since that far time, yet memories reconcile 
The heart with odorous breaths of clover-hay ; 

And again I hear the doves, and the sun streams 
through 

The old barn-door just as it used to do. 

And so it seems like welcoming a friend — 

An old, old friend, upon his coming home 
From some far country — coming home to spend 
Long, loitering days with me : And I extend 

My hand in rapturous glee: — ^And so you've 
come ! — 
Ho, I'm so glad ! Come in and take a chair : 
Well, this is just like old times, I declare I 



McFEETERS' FOURTH 



IT was needless to say 'twas a glorious day, 
And to boast of it all in that spread-eagle way 
That our Forefathers had since the hour of the birth 
Of this most patriotic republic on earth ! 
But 'twas justice, of course, to admit that the sight 
Of the old Stars-and-Stripes was a thing of delight 
In tJie eyes of a fellow, however he tried 
To look on the day with a dignified pride 
That meant not to brook any turbulent glee 
Or riotous flourish of loud jubilee! 
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MCFEETERS' FOURTH 



So argued McFeeters, all grim and severe, 

Who the long night before, with a feeling of fear. 

Had slumbered but fitfully, hearing the swish 

Of the sky-rocket over his roof, with the wish 

That the boy-fiend who fired it were fast to the end 

Of the stick to for ever and ever ascend ! 

Or to hopelessly ask why the boy with the horn 

And its horrible havoc had ever been born ! 

Or to wish, in his wakefulness, staring aghast,- 

That this Fourth of July were as dead as the last ! 

So, yesterday morning, McFeeters arose. 

With a fire in his eyes, and a cold in his nose. 

And a guttural voice in appropriate key 

With a temper as gruff as a temper could be. 

He growled at the servant he met on the stair, 

Because he was whistling a national air. 

And he growled at the maid on the balcony, who 

Stood enrapt with the tune of "The Red-White-and- 

Blue" 
That a band was discoursing like mad in the street, 
With drumsticks that banged, and with cymbals that 

beat. 
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McFEETERS' FOURTH 

And he growled at his wife, as she buttoned his vest, 
And ai^Iausively pinned a rosette on his breast 
Of the national colors, and lured from his purse 
Some change for the boys — for fire-crackers — or 

worse; 
And she pointed with pride to a soldier in blue 
In a frame on the wall, and the colors there, too; 
And he felt, as he looked on the features, the glow 
The painter found there twenty long years ago, 
And a passionate thrill in his breast, as he felt 
Instinctively round for the sword in his belt. 

What was it that hung like a mist o'er the room? — 

The tumult without — and the music — the boom 

Of the cannon — the blare of the bugle and fife? — 

No matter ! — McFeeters was kissing his wife, 

And laughing and crying and waving his hat 

Like a genuine soldier, and crazy, at that I 

— Was it needless to say 'twas a glorious day 

And to boast of it all in that spread-eagle way 

That our Forefathers had since the hour of the birth 

Of this most patriotic republic on earth ? 



HOOSIER SPRING-POETRY 

WHEN ever'thing's a-goin' like she's got-a-goin' 
now, — 
The maple-sap a-drippin', and the buds on ever* bough 
A-sorto' reachin' up'ards all a-trimblin', ever' one, 
Like 'bout a million brownie-fists a-shakin' at the sun ! 
The childern wants their shoes off 'fore their breakfast, 

and the Spring 
Is here so good-and-plenty that the old hen has to 

sing!— 
When things is goin' thtsaway, w'y, that's the sign, 

you know. 
That ever'thing's a-goin' like we like to see her go! 

Oh, ever'thing's a-goin' like we like lo see her go! 
Old Winter's up and dusted, with his dratted frost and 

snow — 
The ice is out the crick ag'in, the freeze is out the 

ground, 
And you'll see faces thawin' too ef you'll jes lo(^ 

around ! — 



HOOSIER SPRING-POETRY 



The bluebird's landin' home ag'in, and glad to git the 
chance, 

'Cause here's where he belongs at, that's a settled cir- 
cumstance ! 

And him and mister robin now's a-chunin' fer the 
show. 

Oh, ever'thing's a-goin' like we like to see her go! 

The sun ain't jes p'tendin' now! — ^The ba'm is in the 

breeze — 
The trees'll soon be green as grass, and grass as green 

as trees ; 
The buds is all jes cechin', and the dogwood down 

the run 
Is bound to bust out laughin' 'fore another week is 

done; 
The bees is wakin', gap'y-like, and fumblin* fer their 

buzz, 
A-thinkin', ever- wake fuler, of other days that wuz, — 
When all the land wuz orchard-blooms and clover, 

don't you know. . . . 
Oh, ever'thing's a-goin' like we like to see her go 1 
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A FULL HARVEST 

SEEMS like a feller'd ort 'o jes' to-day 
Git down and roll and waller, don't you know, 

In that-air stubble, and flop up and crow, 
Seein' sich craps ! I'll undertake to say 
There're no wheat's ever turned out thataway 

Afore this season ! — Folks is keerless tho', 

And too fergitful — 'caze we'd ort 'o show 
More thankfulness! — ^Jes' \ocky hyonder, hey? — 

And watch that little reaper wadin' thue 
That last old yaller hunk o* harvest-ground — 

Jes' natchur'ly a-slicin' it in-two 
Like honey-comb, and gaumin' it around 

The field — like it had nothin' else to do 

On'y jes' waste it all on me and you ! 



WHEN JUNE IS HERE 



WHEN June is here — what art have we to sing 
The whiteness of the lilies midst the green 

On noon-tranced lawns? Or flash of roses seen 
Like redbirds' wings? Or earliest ripening 
Prince-Harvest apples, where the cloyed bees cling 

Round winey juices oozing down between 

The peckings of the robin, while we lean 
In under-grasses, lost in marveling? 

Or the cool term of morning, and the stir 
Of odorous breaths from wood and meadow walks. 

The bobwhite's liquid yodel, and the whir 
Of sudden flight ; and, where the milkmaid talks 
Across the bars, on tilted barley-stalks 

The dewdrops' glint in webs of gossamer? 



ON THE BANKS O' DEER CRICK 

ON the banks o' Deer Crick ! There's the place fer 
me!— 
Worter slidin' past ye jes as clair as it kin be : — 
See yer shadder in it, and the shadder o' the sky, 
And the shadder o' the buzzard as he goes a-lazein' by; 
Shadder o' the pizen-vines, and shadder o' the trees — t 
And I purt'-nigh said the shadder o' the sunshine an4 

the breeze ! 
Well — I never seen the ocean ner I never seen the sea : 
On the banks o' Deer Crick's grand enough fer me ! 
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ON THE BANKS 0^ DEER CRICK 



On the banks o' Deer Crick — ^mild er two from town — 
'Long up where the mill-race comes a-loafin' down, — 
Like to git up in there — 'mongst the sycamores — 
And watch the worter at the dam, a-frothin' as she 

pours: 
Crawl out on some old log, with my hook and line, 
Where the fish is jes so thick, you kin see 'em shine 
As they flicker round yer bait, coaxin' you to jerk, 
Tel yer tired ketchin' of 'em, mighty nigh, as work! 

On the banks o' Deer Crick ! — ^AUus my delight 
Jes to be around there — ^take it day er night ! — 
Watch the snipes and killdees foolin' half the day — 
Er these-'ere little worter-bugs skootin' ever* way!^ 
Snakefeeders glancin' round, er dartin' out o' sight; 
And dew-fall, and bullfrogs, and lightnin'-bugs at 

night — 
Stars up through the tree-tops— er in the crick be- 
low, — 
And smell o' mussrat through the dark clean from the 
old b'y-p ! 
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ON THE BANKS O' DEES CRICK 

Er take a tromp, some Sund'y, say, 'way up to "John- 
son's Hole," 
And find where he's had a fire, and hid his fishin'-pole : 
Have yer "dog-leg" with ye and yer pipe and "cut-and- 

dry"— 
Pocketful o' corn-bred, and slug er two o' rye, — 
Soak yer hide in sunshine and waller in the shade — 
Like the Good Book tells us — "where there're none 

to make afraid !" 
Well ! — I never seen the ocean ner I never seen the 

sea — 
On the banks o' Deer Crick's grand enough fer me ! 



TO LOLL BACK IN A MISTY HAMMOCK 

TO loll back, in a misty hammock, swung- 
From tip to tip of a slim crescent moon 

That gems some royal-purple night of June — 
To dream of songs that never have been sung 
Since the first stars were stilled and God was young 

And heaven as lonesome as a lonesome tune : 

To lie thus, lost to earth, with lids aswobn; 
By curious, cool winds back and forward flung, 

With fluttering hair, blurred eyes, and utter ease 
Adrift like lazy blood through every vein; 

And then, — the pulse of unvoiced melodies 
Timing the raptured sense to some refrain 

That knows nor words, nor rhymes, nor euphonies. 

Save Fancy's hinted chime of unknown seas. 



THE LITTLE RED RIBBON 

'T'HE little red ribbon, the ring and the rose! 
^ The summertime comes and the summertime 

goes— 
And never a blossom In all of the land 
As white as the gleam of her beckoning hand I 

The long winter months, and the glare of the snows ; 
The little red ribbcm, the ring and the rose I 
And never a glimmer of sun in the skies 
As bright as the light of her glorious eyes I 

Dreams only are true ; but they fade and are gone — 
For her face is not here when I waken at dawn ; 
The little red ribbon, the ring and the rose 
Mine only; hers only the dream and repose. 

I am weary of waiting, and weary of tears, 
And my heart wearies, too, all these desolate years, 
Moaning over the one only song that it knows, — 
The little red ribbon, the ring and the rose ! 
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